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HE FEDERAL Government, in its Income Tax Department or in its 

Justice Department, has the right to inquire into the incomes and 
expenditures of the local officers of the union. They have the right to go 
into your books and demand an explanation of all monies expended. There 
is nothing to be afraid of if such a condition should confront you, if 
you are living to the law as you should. Employers’ associations are con- 
tinually sending out propaganda and sending complaints and charges to 
the Government about the manner in which local unions are conducted by 
the officers of the unions. If the State Government refuses to act, 
the Federal Government can find a way to make an investigation. No 
Government agency invites these investigations, and defer and postpone 
their action from month to month. Eventually the pressure becomes im- 
possible and Government agencies must heed the demand, lest charges be 
made public by the opposition to the present Government. Don’t fool 
yourself that you are free from enemies, either in your own immediate 
organization or in the employers’ groups with whom you do business, or 
with those representing the enemies of Labor on the outside, who have no 
direct contact with you. There is only one way to do business and that is 
to do it correctly and legally and to have on your books a satisfactory ac- 
count of all expenditures. It is useless for you to say to a Government 
investigator, “We don’t know how the money was spent” or “We spent it 
for agitation during a strike, etc.” First, the Government investigators 
go into your affairs with information you know nothing about. Next, they 
have methods and means of finding out things you believe are secretly 
hidden. They have access to all your deposits and withdrawals in banks, 
and even to your private safety deposit box if necessary. The Government 
has unlimited agents in every large city, many of whom you would never 
suspect, of both sexes. Therefore, I repeat, be on the level with your 
union, because if the Government finds that you are spending much more 
than your regular salary their suspicions will be increased and the pres- 
sure on them for an investigation of your affairs will have to be heeded. 
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The Milk Situation in Chicago 


The following is copied from the 
Chicago Daily News, dealing with the 
milk situation in Chicago and the at- 
tempt of the Government to prove 
there is a monopoly existing in rela- 
tion to the milk industry.—Editor. 

“The entire nation will therefore 
watch the evidence, as it develops, 
with the closest attention. 

‘“‘But the federal government 
should really make up its mind, and so 
should the people. Do we want arti- 
ficial price-fixing, or don’t we? Is the 
New Deal for it, or against it? Is the 
right hand utterly unaware of what 
the left hand is up to? The oil com- 
panies were tried at Madison recently 
on antimonopoly charges for doing 
merely what they had been expected 
to do under NRA—that is, fix prices 
artificially. Dr. Bundesen declares, in 
a statement, that everything done by 
his department to regulate the Chi- 
cago milk shed was done with the ac- 
tive advice and assistance of the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the United 
States. 

“Yes, and during all the time the 
federal grand jury was hearing how 
the milk industry conspired to keep 
up milk prices in Chicago, the FSCC, 
a federal agency, was using public 
funds in rural districts all around 
Chicago to keep up artificially the 
price of butter. And at the very moment the 
milk indictments were made public in the 
Federal Building, the Federal Coal Commis- 
sion was meeting two blocks away in the 
Morrison Hotel for the sole purpose of fixing, 
maintaining and controlling artificial an 
noncompetitive prices for bituminous coal " 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


N OW that the election is over and we know just where we stand, it might 
be well for the information of our members to express our opinion as to 
the results. 

First let me state that no party remains in power more than six or 
eight years without having considerable opposition. Therefore the almost 
unprecedented progressive administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
behalf of the toilers of the nation, certainly could not be expected to 
escape opposition and criticism. Not only did the Roosevelt administration 
do everything in its power to enact helpful legislation for the toilers, but 
in addition, it tried to clean out the wrongdoing within banks, corporations 
and the New York Stock Exchange, the gambling center of America. As a 
result of procedure against those interests there was nothing left undone 
that money or corporate influence could do, to destroy or set back the New 
Deal. In addition to this, some of the unorganized workers were some- 
what disappointed by the actions and expressions of some of the Democrats 
who not only refused to support the New Deal, but went out of their way 
to oppose progressive legislation. All in all it may be a good thing for the 
Democratic Party, to bring them to a realization of actual conditions. We 
have always insisted that there are some Democrats that are as dangerous 
to the workers as are some of the individuals in the Republican Party. As 
a whole, however, it cannot be denied by any man who is a trade unionist 
first and not a politician, that more progressive legislation has been 
enacted since the advent of Roosevelt into office than in all the years that 
have gone before. Right here in Indiana the principal contest was for the 
position of United States Senator. The present incumbent, Frederick 
VanNuys, won out by a scant 7,000 majority, whereas six years ago he 
carried the state by over 150,000. There are many reasons for this, but 
mainly because Indiana is largely an agricultural state, and in the Demo- 
cratic strongholds several of the workers were disappointed that Senator 
VanNuys made himself so prominent against the Court Bill, which they 
regarded as one of the most important pieces of legislation attempted by 
the Roosevelt administration, especially when this Court Bill was spon- 
sored by all the several groups of organized workers, which includes the 
A. F. of L., the C. I. O., and the Railroad Brotherhoods. The strongholds 
of the opposition were in the farming districts which almost solidly voted 
against Senator VanNuys, Democratic Candidate. The industrial centers, 
such as Indianapolis, Gary, Hammond, Terre Haute, South Bend, and 
other such cities, were strongly for Senator VanNuys because he had sup- 
ported Labor in almost every other measure with the exception of the 
Court Bill, and he was away ahead of his opponent in his votes and 
actions and expressions in behalf of Labor. Insofar as the nation is 
concerned, Labor saved for the Democratic Party the candidates in the 
two largest states in the union. For instance in New York State, Dewey, 
the Republican candidate for Governor, had led the ticket by almost 
600,000 until they entered New York City. In New York City a majority 
of almost 665,000 was given to Lehman, whom the workers of all groups 
supported. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, with 50,000 
members in New York City, and 65,000 in New York State, and their 
wives and members of their families, solidly supported the candidacy of 
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Governor Lehman, because he is the best Governor for Labor that ever 
served in the State of New York. It is true that both Roosevelt and Smith 
did wonderful work when they were Governors and that they paved the 
poe Med Governor Lehman to almost double his efforts in behalf of the 
workers. 


The American Labor Party did splendid work in the New York City 
election but by no means did they do it all. As stated above, the Team- 
sters and their families supported Lehman, Wagner, and Meade, and all 
other progressive candidates. Mr. Bennett, candidate for Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York, did not receive the endorsement of the 
American Labor Party but polled the highest vote in New York City, so 
we are informed. Which proves somewhat that the American Labor 
Party does not deliver or withhold the Labor vote in all instances. 


In the State of Illinois the Republican ticket was ahead until they 
entered Cook County, which comprises the City of Chicago. Chicago is 
the strongest organized city in the world compared with population. Chi- 
cago gave an overwhelming majority to the entire Democratic ticket, 
which offset the enormous majority the Republicans had until they entered 
Chicago. In California Mr. Downey elected United States Senator and 
Mr. Olson elected Governor, both on the Democratic ticket, were swept 
into office by the workers, and we are informed at this writing that even 
the labor-hating employers’ associations of Southern California could not 
stop them. Los Angeles gave a majority to the Democratic candidates. 
There are other large centers where the workers are organized that 
strongly supported the Democratic ticket, but where the Republicans 
were elected they undoubtedly were elected without any aid from or- 
ganized labor. In Pennsylvania, unfortunately during the primaries the 
Democratic Party split pretty badly and as a result of the mud slinging 
there by the two factions, they so weakened their position that the Re- 
publicans swept the state. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Pennsylvania was for years a strong Republican state and it was con- 
sidered almost foolish for the Democrats to attempt to carry that state. 
Whatever chance the Democrats had at all in an off year was to have 
complete harmony and unity of action among themselves in Pennsylvania, 
and even then it is questionable whether or not they would have carried 
the state. In addition to the above statement, the Miners and other or- 
ganizations in the C. I. O. supported the Democratic ticket, while William 
Green had issued statements endorsing the Republican candidate for 
United States Senator, which undoubtedly rendered some help to the other 
Republican candidates. With complete harmony in the Democratic Party 
and with unity of action among the organized workers in Pennsylvania, it 
is possible that the state may possibly have been saved for the Democratic 
progressive candidates. 

In addition to the above explanation, it might be added that the Presi- 
dent has an official family that is not able to render much help in elections. 
It is questionable if, with one or two exceptions, any member of the Cab- 
inet was able to get any votes in the struggle that went on. In my judg- 
ment it is well perhaps that this happened now instead of two years from 
now, because it may wake up the progressive political leaders in the 
Democratic Party headed by President Roosevelt, to make the necessary 
changes that will strengthen him or his successor, to the end that in 1940 
the Labor Movement and the workers in general may not again be cursed 
with reactionaries such as we endured from 1920 to 1932. There has 
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always been a reaction in this country after any one party was in office 
for a certain length of time. This procedure may be healthy and may 
bring about better results. One thing is certain; that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration will be handicapped during the next two years much more than 
they have been during the past six years, because men elected as a protest 
may regard themselves as all-powerful and influential and they will not 
be able to deliver. But I make this prediction; that unless the Republicans 
elected to office become progressive and eliminate their old time deadwood 
there will be another reaction in 1940 which will bring back into power 


perhaps more extreme progressives than those we have had in recent 
years. 


It is splendid that this great election was held without any bitterness 
and that in our country the freedom of the ballot guarantees protection and 
freedom for the workers. It is also well to understand that the workers 
united can change, by the power of the ballot, from reactionary to progres- 
sive. It is regrettable, however, that the strength of the workers is being 
fritted away by the great division in labor, and unless the breach within 
labor’s family is healed and the masses of the toilers brought together, 
there is this danger: that the great strides we have made will be lost by 
repeal of the progressive legislation that has been enacted, or by amend- 
ments that would surely destroy all we have gained. For the preservation 
of our Unions, Labor Leaders should put their hatreds and personal feel- 
ings aside, and make every effort to join the forces of the organized 
workers. If the International Officers of the Unions want a settlement, 
then a settlement will take place. Every leader of Labor, that fights for a 
settlement is a hero, and deserves the backing of the membership. It 
takes courage to disagree with the mob, but the price of being unpopular 
is not too much when you are battling to save the labor movement. 


FF 


Since the last issue of our Journal we are indeed deeply grieved to an- 
nounce the death of a real trade unionist, the wife of the Assistant to the 
General President, John M. Gillespie. 

Mrs. Ann Gillespie came from New York and before she married 
Jack Gillespie 18 years ago she was a prominent, active member of the 
Stenographers and Bookkeepers Union of New York City as she was 
engaged for many years in office work. 

I first met her in the Buffalo Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1917 when I was a candidate for the office of Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor and she then, without my knowing her 
very well, cast her vote for what she believed was the progressive element 
within the Labor Movement. She lived in Indianapolis after her marriage 
and made innumerable friends, both amongst labor people and amongst 
the business men and women of Indiana. Every one who knew her re- 
spected her for her courage, her sincerity, her loyalty and her exceptional 
intelligence and understanding of the problems of life. 

Funeral services were held in the Catholic Cathedral in Indianapolis 
and the eulogy preached over her by the Assistant to the Bishop was 
something never to be forgotten by those who were attending the funeral 
services and who had the opportunity of listening. 

She was then taken to New York and held in New York over night 
where hundreds of our people had an opportunity to visit her in the fu- 
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neral parlors and where again religious services were observed the next 
morning before burial. 

The floral tributes and messages of condolences which were sent to 
Brother Gillespie were almost beyond understanding in their composition 
and in the great number received and in the language expressing sorrow 
and sympathy contained in the messages. There were in New York City 
alone about twelve large cars that were entirely taken up by carrying the 
flowers, tributes of sympathy and respect, from the funeral parlors to 
the grave. 

Mrs. Gillespie was buried in a little cemetery across the river in New 
Jersey on a point which overlooks the surrounding country for miles and 
as she was a great lover of nature, believing all of nature was part of the 
work of God, she had chosen this particular cemetery in which her body 
was to be placed. 

She had suffered considerably for months before her passage to the 
Great Beyond and those who knew her, realizing her suffering, although 
sorrowing for losing her, were offering up a prayer that she be removed 
from the indescribable agony which she had to endure. 

Brother Gillespie requests me to convey to his innumerable friends 
who so kindly remembered him during the days of his great sorrow his 
kindest and heartfelt thanks and appreciation for the encouragement they 
had given him by their expressions of good will and by the many floral 
tributes received from his friends in and out of our organization and from 
the great number of our local unions throughout the country. Many local 
representatives from Cincinnati and Chicago were at services in Indian- 
apolis. All New York and many Boston local officers attended the funeral 
in New York. 

The International Union of course did all that it could, which was only 
a very little, to be helpful to Brother Gillespie and to assist him in bearing 
his great disappointment and sorrow at the loss of one whom he deeply 
and sincerely loved, his good wife. 


TTF 


One of our greatest troubles with newly organized local unions and newly 
elect officers is their new-born sense of great importance. 

Their inability to give and take, not only with the employers but with 
their own associates in office. 

I have repeatedly stated for many, many years in the columns of this 
Journal that the days of the old rough and tumble business agents are 
a thing of the past. A representative of a union has a great responsibility. 
He represents not himself but the rank and file of the membership who 
elected him and the Labor Movement in general expects him to maintain 
the dignity of his office. 

We must have men that are able to present their case in behalf of their 
people intelligently representing our unions. Swearing and calling abusive 
names to those with whom we disagree or sulking with their associates is a 
sure sign of the incompetency and inefficiency of such an individual. If there 
are any such thick heads and ignorant representatives in our organization, 
the quicker they are eliminated or removed from office by the rank and file 
of the general membership the better it is for the union that they repre- 
sent and for the Labor Movement as a whole. 

If you want to be successful train your mind to your work. Read 
everything that you can on labor and above all learn to make friends be- 
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cause all who disagree with you are not wrong. Continuously ask yourself 
the question—“Is it not possible that I may be wrong?” 

The Labor Movement must be carried on and it’s victories must be won 
and will be won only by those who are competent of understanding the les- 
son, the motto, the principle of give and take. 


i i 


Second address delivered by Daniel J. Tobin in the Houston Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. This address was 
prompted by the report of the Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report, which dealt with the subject matter of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 


Fellow Delegates: “I am hired by the Teamsters to fight for their 
interests.” Chauncey Weaver, a delegate presenting the Musicians’ Union, 
who has just spoken, is making a living at the practice of law. It is all right 
for the Musicians to elect him as a delegate here. That is their business. I 
assume he is talking for the Musicians. However, I do not believe that law- 
yers should influence this convention towards a continuation of a disruption 
of this Labor Movement. 

When I spoke here the other day I promised you faithfully on my word 
that I had no intention of speaking ten minutes before I talked, and my 
purpose was to try to clarify, or not leave a false impression of the address 
delivered by Judge Padway, which, to the unthinking public and to many 
of our delegates here in the convention without experience, could be con- 
strued as a general attack on the Administration, which address should 
eliminate any thought of doing anything but justice to those whom I be- 
lieve to be our friends. That was my intention when I arose, and I had 
nothing prepared. I delivered it extemporaneously, as I am doing now. 

Following that address I have received over two thousand telegrams. 
There are only a few here. Don’t be alarmed, I won’t read them. I know 
how we feel about people bringing a basket full of documents in before 
our Council. I think I should, however, read you a few of them. My office 
. Indianapolis informs me that there are at least five hundred telegrams 
there. 

I have always tried to keep off the newspapers as a labor leader. My 
experience of over thirty-five years of actual service has taught me that 
newspapers can build you up one day and when it suits their end, tear you 
down next day. Without any solicitation or desire on my part, unprecedented 
publicity has been given to the statements that I made here the other day. 

(President Tobin then reads half a dozen telegrams from different 
organizations, the first one being from the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, Local 99, commending him for his attitude.) 

I want to ask the Secretary of the Committee to read the “Resolve” 
of the committee so that I can get the language. 

Chairman Woll: There are several sections such as you mention. One 
section reads: “We therefore recommend that this convention authorize 
the Executive Council to carry on the battle and at the same time stand 
ready to respond to any genuine appeal for peace or any honorable and sin- 
cere opportunity to reunite the labor movement.” 
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President Tobin: That is exactly what we did last year and the year 
before, and the year before, and we will be doing the same thing next year 
unless the membership of our national unions and our local unions will 
insist that we do otherwise. ; 

I represent a large organization, nearly 350,000 members. Brother 
Flore said he represented more than 200,000 members, nearly 600,000 mem- 
bers, almost one-sixth of the total membership of the Federation. I am 
satisfied that in a referendum vote of our organization, if a proposition 
similar to this would be submitted it would carry twenty to one that the 
Executive Council stand instructed by this convention to open up nego- 
tiations, beginning where they broke off in their last session with the 
representatives of the CIO. That is simple and plain. If at the end of their 
discussions they can accomplish nothing, then we will have that much 
information to devise some ways and means as to how to proceed further, 
and I disagree with any man that you are humbling yourself in this great 
question when you ask those who disagreed with you to meet you for the 
purpose of talking over that disagreement. 

It is all right enough for some of you trades that are 100 per cent 
organized and that live cloistered within your buildings where you are 
protected because of the skill of your trade, and because there is no 
access to your trade from the outside, to tell us this is a question of prin- 
ciple. A principle is involved of bringing together the toilers of this na- 
tion, and that transcends any personal pride or political feeling. 

Who has carried on this fight? Have we laid down submissive in any 
part of the country in this fight? Who has been in the forefront of this 
battle from the beginning? The Teamsters’ organization, and every one of 
you know it. 

Members of our organization were imprisoned because of a strike in 
Oregon. Members are threatened with imprisonment, eighteen business 
agents and some of our organizers, in the rotten prejudiced courts of Los 
Angeles, the home of Labor’s enemy, the Los Angeles Times. Those mem- 
bers are on trial, for what? For fighting Bridges and the CIO on the West- 
ern Coast and in the southern ports of the state of California. You tell me 
that we are sacrificing the plans and platform upon which we are founded. 
If that report just confined itself to the recommendation it would not be so 
bad, but with six pages of denunciation of what happened it has further 
spoiled the hope of conciliation. Calling men traitors and dictators and 
Judases—that don’t get you anywhere. That is personal feeling. That is 
the work of the committee that you are going to be asked to approve. 

I can hate just as strongly as any other man in this organization, but 
I always put my hatred under my feet in an endeavor to serve the people 
who have elected me, not to hate, but to serve. Well, I have done my share 
of the work. I have endeavored to say as clearly as I possibly could what I 
wanted you to do. I think you should go further in the report or re-submit 
it to the Executive Council. If you don’t we can get along without either 
the CIO or the A. F. of L. I don’t say that in a boastful manner. I want to 
be helpful. I don’t want to tear down the work we have given our life to, 
I want to build it up, but if one or the other side refuses to let us build it 
up, we will try to build our own house in the Teamsters’ Union. 

I want to tell you what happened in the Council the other day. I was 
advised while I was across the water that President Green was informed 
that it was the desire of a certain organization in the CIO that they would 
proceed and ask for a conference beween the CIO and the A. F. of L. They 
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went to Washington. The president of that CIO organization was there. 
They were told in Washington, talking to the President of the CIO, who is 
President of the United Mine Workers, that he wanted to see their Presi- 
dent, the President of the Ladies Garment Workers. They went to New 
York and met the President of the Ladies’ Garment Workers there and 
discussed the question. They were finally advised, “Yes, we will abide by 
the conference provided the American Federation of Labor agrees before 
the end of the conference to take in organization of the CIO.” 


Now there is no use of any employer inviting me to a conference if he 
tells me he will only go into conference providing I agree to the suggestions 
he makes beforehand. I don’t think President Green could go any further. 
Any side to this question that lays down an ultimatum before the confer- 
ence is held is not playing the game fair—and that includes our side. When 
conferences broke off before I was in the Council and I heard in detail 
what our people had done, I was one of those people at that time who 
wanted to hear both sides of the case explained to our people who did not 
see how they possibly could continue at that particular time, but I be- 
lieved in the light of reasoning the other side might see to it that they 
would change slightly from the rigid position they had taken. I was one of 
those who lent my voice on the council and in the columns of our journal, 
believing that the CIO should have accepted conditionally the proposal 
made by the Council, which was in substance that all unions that left the 
Federation return without penalties, and then let us begin from there. 

They got somewhere in that first conference, and it ended, and I be- 
lieve if they meet again or offer to meet again and begin where they ended, 
they may get further ahead. Don’t you leave here with just making the 
grand phrase, “The door is open” and “There should be one house of 
labor.” That sentiment is splendid but we are practical men fighting this 
battle day in and day out on the streets of our country, and I am going to 
tell you gentlemen with all the sincerity at my command—lI hope I am 
wrong—that unless you do make an honorable overture for reopening of 
negotiations that this condition will not be better next year or the year 
after. We thought that two years ago; we thought it three years ago. 

You have nothing to lose, you have everything to gain, and if our 
people get up against a stone wall from the other side, a mountain of ice 
that cannot be moved, let the public know of the conditions and what 
caused the end of the discussions, and, believe me, public sentiment and 
public opinion and the intelligence of the toilers will be on your side and 
will place the other side in an unfavorable position where they appear 
adamant and where they refuse to move. 

Maybe we could finally boil this thing down where the public would 
know some of the things that you have intimated here, that there were 
one or two men responsible for not bringing together eight or ten millions 
of workers. 

Somebody has said, “Do you favor arbitration, Mr. Tobin, in case 
there are points that cannot be adjusted and on which there will not be an 
understanding?” My answer is that it all depends upon the points at issue, 
and then if the points do not involve fundamental laws of the organiza- 
tions I certainly favor abritration by an unprejudiced board. If it is a 
question of the organization of a large industry that was never organized 
when the present Administration went into office and for years we have 
been hammering at their doors, and we have been driven from their sur- 
roundings, yes, whether one or two men belong to some skilled trades, I 
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think at least we could temporarily adjust that by holding it in abeyance 
until a future time and we might be able to solve it, as we are doing now 
with some of the organizations that are in here.” 

I don’t think there is anything to lose. I don’t think you will get any- 
where by this report—“the door is open.” That is just a repetition, and all 
the preliminary that went ahead of it can only appeal to the prejudice, to 
the envy and the hatred of men and will get you nowhere. 

What are you going to do? Suppose, if as stated here, you are a great 
organization. Then is there anything that will cause you to surrender that 
greatness and that honor and that prestige by being manful enough to sug- 
gest the opening of conferences where they left off at the end of the last 
negotiations? Certainly not. 

I am going to say this to you in very plain language. We want a set- 
tlement of this question, and if there is not a settlement we cannot go on, 
not only fighting our own but fighting everybody else’s fight in this conflict, 
a conflict in which I believe a more serious and determined attempt should 
be made to bring us together. 

Outside of that, outside of the cruel, bitter, almost deathlike condi- 
tions obtaining as of one trade against the other, there is the danger of 
adverse legislation, there is the danger of reactionaries getting into power 
politically. There is now a desire to evade the question of labor on both 
sides on the part of the political leaders in Washington. You can’t blame 
them. The Senator (Berry) sitting down here, whom I recognize as the 
President of an International Union, during the wage-hour controversy, 
because of the conflicting opinions, did not know how to make up his mind, 
and finally he voted as per the desires of the American Federation of 
Labor. That is only one example. He is a labor man. There are a number 
of other Senators who know not one-twentieth as much about labor as he 
does. They are up in the air and do not know what they are going to do or 
where they are going to land, simply because we are in division. 

Labor needs to consolidate not only what it has gained from a legis- 
lative standpoint, but it needs to increase those gains. Some of you may 
not know what is going on in other states as much as the national officers 
who are in contact with it daily. Witness the attempt to destroy the labor 
movement now in the States of Oregon and California. If they are success- 
ful in those States—and I am afraid they will be because of the division of 
labor—other states will follow and labor will be placed in a straitjacket in 
those progressive states. Any man from California or Oregon who is here 
can verify the statements I am making. 

You can talk as you please, there isn’t a political leader in America, 
Republican or Democrat, who is not following the trend of people’s minds 
and who would not follow the trend of a solidified labor movement, but 
now they are just laughing up their sleeves at us because we are not of 
one mind, because we are divided. 


The labor movement has been destroyed in nearly every country in 
the world, with the exception of the United States, Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries. Dictator and monster has grown up within other 
countries in Europe, whether it be the leader of the Soviet government in 
Russia or the leader of the German government in Germany. They are 
both of the same type. The first act of both of them was to destroy the 
right of the workers to organize, and they have successfully done that. 
When I visited Germany in 1919 the workers there made up one of the 
strongest lahor organizations in the world. A member of the Carpenters’ 
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Union was President of the Reichstag. I had luncheon there with the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag who were elected on the labor platform. Today the 
labor man who raises his head or voice in Germany is destroyed. 

Why do I mention that? Because you could not tell the German lead- 
ers, as it is impossible to tell our leaders now, and unless you stop and join 
hands together and fight shoulder to shoulder, there is danger, first of 
destroying you by legislation, and next of destroying you by some govern- 
mental authority created or acquired. 

History, if it is no other use to us, ought to be a guiding light to steer 
us onward toward doing that which we believe should be done. I repeat, if 
we are in doubt, let us watch the history of the labor movement in other 
countries. Then have we any right to say that it can’t happen here? We 
certainly have not. 

That is the question confronting you. It is not a question of Czar or 
Dictator in the labor movement. I have been called some of those things, 
too. It is not a question of how the bosses will pat him on the back and 
say, “You are a great fellow, and we don’t like the tactics of the sit-down 
strikers and the Communists.” They said the same thing about us when we 
were trying to organize in Detroit and other places. For years we could 
not stick our noses inside those places. 

I don’t like the policy of the CIO. In many instances I have rebelled 
against them, I have condemned them, but the same people that condemn 
those people today condemned me and you in the early days when we were 
starting out. I am not pleading for those people or for their leaders. I am 
not pleading for you as leaders. I am begging, beseeching and pleading for 
the multitudes who have elected us and those who are unorganized and 
who are dependent upon our action. 


Explanation of Convention Action 


Before the vote on the question of acceptance of the report was taken, 
President Tobin made the following statement: 


If it is understood by the acceptance of this report that the state- 
ments of President Green, in accordance with his action in Atlantic City in 
August, 1938, will be put into effect, the Teamsters’ delegation will vote 
“ves” on the motion to accept the report. If it is understood that the state- 
ment or promise of President Green, or his action in Atlantic City during 
the meeting of the Executive Council in August, is not to be the sense of 
this convention or embodied in the report, the Teamsters’ delegation will 
vote “no.” The action of President Green in Atlantic City, and his state- 
ment to the representatives of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, was as fol- 
lows—that they could go to Washington, meet President Lewis, head of 
the CIO, and advise him that a committee representing the American 
Federation of Labor was ready and willing to meet and begin a discussion 
of the differences between the two organizations where they had left off in 
the last conference held. During the debate President Green stated, “We 
are willing to let bygones be bygones and begin where we left off.” The 
statement, therefore, made by President Tobin above was that the Teams- 
ters would vote “yes” if that sentiment and expression and promise made 


by President Green was embodied in the acceptance of the report. There 
was no answer by President Green. It is therefore assumed by the Teams- 
ters’ delegation and by nearly all others that the action of the convention 
was, that the American Federation of Labor decided in dealing with the 
CIO to accept and carry out the statements of President Green in this 
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convention and his action in Atlantic City in August, 1938, that we will 
let bygones be bygones and meet again a committee of the CIO and 
begin where we left off, a discussion of the differences existing between us, 
to the end that an agreement may be reached which will bring about a 
consolidation of the two labor organizations to the benefit of the rank and 
file of the membership of both organizations throughout the nation. 

NoTe: Mr. Chauncey Weaver referred to in the beginning of the address is Prosecuting 
Attorney in Des Moines, Iowa, and a prominent member of the Republican County Com- 


mittee, and has not worked at his trade as a musician for many years, so I am informed.— 
EDITOR. 


TTF 


Ws HAVE received several inquiries from our members throughout 
the country on the Wage and Hour law just enacted and which went into 
effect recently. Our members want to know whether or not they come 
under the law. 

First let me say that no one comes under the law unless they are 
engaged in interstate traffic. 

Wherever our unions have contracts usually the wages are over 25c 
an hour which for a 44 hour week would amount to $11.00 per week, which 
is the minimum wage and hours required by this law. There are none of 
our union members I hope working for less than this amount. If they 
are working for less than this amount they should at once remedy the 
situation because if a union cannot obtain more than 25c an hour it is 
not much good to the membership. It is true that there are thousands of 
unorganized workers, especially in the southern states, who are perhaps 
working for less than this amount and this law will help them. The pur- 
pose of the law was to shorten the hours of labor and at least provide a 
wage which would supply the workers with something to eat. We ab- 
solutely believe that 25c an hour is a slave wage but we hope to remedy 
this some day. In 1940 the wage increases automatically to 30c per hour, 
provided the law is not repealed or declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Next let me advise our members that where there is confusion or 
misunderstanding as to the law that they go to the local wage and 
hour law council director for information, who is located in their district. 
We cannot in this office take care of the thousands of questions coming 
in from either members or employers. 

Most of our members are exempt from this law because they are 
engaged in work which is purely intrastate. Intrastate means working 
within the state or hauling and delivering goods which do not leave the 
state or come into the state. 

This law will be somewhat confusing until such time as the machinery 
for its operation is set up and that perhaps will take several months or 
maybe several years. In the meantime it is possible that the law may be 
reversed, amended or declared unconstitutional by the courts, the same as 
happened to the NRA. 

Next let me advise our members that all of our people engaged in 
interstate hauling or trucking now coming under the Motor Vehicle Act 
are exempt from the Wages and Hours law. 

With those two classes of our members excluded, namely those coming 
under the Motor Vehicle Act and all those engaged in employment within 
the state, there will be very little of our membership which will come 
under the Wages and Hours Act. Retail sales drivers even crossing from 
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one state to another, such as leaving St. Louis and entering East St. Louis, 
which is in Illinois, would also be exempt because 51% of the business of 
the employer is within the City of St. Louis or the State of Missouri. 

We might also add here that the law is new, very far reaching, quite 
confusing and that the machinery for its operation is not set up and is 
not working smoothly and that there are many of those employed under 
the Director who are themselves in confusion over the law, especially 
with the technical situations that arise as to its compliances. Those in the 
Directors’ offices freely admit that the plan is new, is in its infancy 
and it is not possible to have it running smoothly or put it into practical 
use for some time to come. 

We would advise our members further not to get alarmed over this 
law, not to become excited, to have patience and to continue to maintain 
strong unions which, after all, are the key-note to the betterment or con- 
tinuation of the present conditions that we enjoy. 

I repeat the law was only intended to help those that were practically 
down and out insofar as wages and hours are concerned. 

Do not either be influenced or alarmed by your employers telling you 
that to comply with the law they will have to make reductions in wages. 
We will not stand for any reductions in wages anywhere because of this 
law. We might further add that as the operation of this law continues, 
from the information we have at hand, it is our opinion that a commission 
or commissions will undoubtedly be set up in the near future, composed of 
labor, industry and the public, to regulate or hear complaints from each 
industry, as its purpose will be to try to regulate and adjust the law in 
accordance with the special industry. Of course this would not mean, 
under any circumstances, setting aside the minimum hours or minimum 


wage. a 


No DOUBT our membership throughout the nation is deeply interested 
in the investigation or charges made by the Federal Government against 
the milk industry in Chicago, in which our Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union is 
named. The charges mainly can be boiled down to this—that a conspiracy 
obtains in the City of Chicago to control the price of milk, between all the 
distributors, the Chicago Board of Health, and the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union. The representative of the Joint Council is also named in the in- 
dictment, as is the representative of the States Attorney’s office. There 
are so many named by the Federal Government that it looks like they might 
be biting off more than they can chew. 

The record of Dr. Bundeson, in charge of health in Chicago, is so clear, 
clean and honest, that no one has ever charged this man before with the 
slightest thought of violating the law or of wrongdoing of any description. 
In the first place let us state right in the beginning that of course any 
Federal indictment is serious. If for no other reason, it causes worry, 
anxiety and some expense in one’s own defense, and even if you get 
acquitted finally the Government does not pay your expenses of defense. In 
the next place let us make this statement: that almost always the Govern- 
ment, when it seeks an indictment from a Federal Grand Jury, can get that 
indictment. You are called in before the Federal Grand Jury but you are 
really hamstrung before you go in there. The Government’s representative 
does all the talking and you can only answer his questions. You are not al- 
lowed, as I understand the law, to have your own legal council before the 
Grand Jury: that is when they are considering the evidence requesting the 
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indictment. In the next place let us state that indictments granted by the 
Federal Grand Jury, which are almost always customary, should not by any 
means be considered proof that persons are guilty or will be found guilty. 
As a matter of fact, the history of the Government’s prosecution of trusts 
and monopolies has been somewhat of a failure. The position of our gov- 
ernment, however, is this: that there are all kinds of agencies that the 
public knows nothing about, making complaints continuously to the Federal 
Government about conspiracies, extortions, combinations and trusts, etc., 
existing. Those complaints are referred to the Department of Justice. The 
Attorney General, who is the head of the Department of Justice, has created 
several separate departments within the Department of Justice. There is 
now a special department for the prosecution of combinations in restraint of 
trade, which is headed by a Mr. Arnold, a very able man, who, we under- 
stand, was connected with the Law Department of one of our great univer- 
sities before coming to Washington. The Government may have at the 
present time under consideration the calling to justice of at least fifty dif- 
ferent institutions or combinations which, it has been charged by others, 
are violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; or in other words, are trusts 
and are guilty of restraining trade and fixing prices. The Government 
itself in all instances does not go out looking for these charges. They are 
most of them brought to the Government. We have reason to believe that 
there has continuously been a cry made against the price of milk in Chicago 
by “paper organizations” that give themselves big, long names, and that 
are really trouble makers more than anything else. They enlist into their 
fold the aid of shyster lawyers and cheap politicians who under cover draft 
complaints continually and keep shooting them in to Washington. We have 
reason to believe that as far back as eight or ten years ago there have been 
complaints made against the distributors of milk in Chicago as to the price 
of milk, and that the Government upon investigation set aside many of 
those complaints. But the tide kept rolling in continuously in recent years, 
and eventually it becomes absolutely compulsory on the Government to 
take some action to find out whether or not the parties accused are guilty. 
The cases are investigated by the head of the Department for the prosecu- 
tion of trusts in Washington, and then referred to certain other attorneys 
in the Department and the complaints are made up, the charges drafted and 
laid before the Grand Jury. A number of young lawyers, most of them out 
of law school only a few years, are employed by the Department of Justice, 
and those young lawyers endeavor to make a record for themselves. The 
salary paid by the Government to this class of workers is only about $3,500 
ayear. The young lawyer is glad to get this salary because there are so many 
of them out of law school starving to death throughout the country, espe- 
cially in the large cities. These young, aggressive attorneys immediately 
start in to make a name for themselves in the hope that they can get 
such publicity that after they leave the employment of the Government they 
will have established enough of a name for themselves to set up an inde- 
pendent law practice of their own. This is true somewhat in Chicago in the 
case of the Milk Drivers, and before the Grand Jury, we are informed, 
many questions were asked of the defendants in such a manner that they 
could be really classed as intimidations, by the young Prosecuting Attorneys, 
while the defendants had no possible chance to properly defend themselves, 
under the procedure governing hearings before the Grand Jury. If these 
young attorneys are successful in getting a settlement or compromise or a 
conviction, they feel they have revolutionized the world and that they are 
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on their way to success. It isn’t a question of the justice or injustice of the 
question involved. The young attorneys simply have one thing in mind and 
that is to get a conviction, which of course is not the purpose of law, which is 
based, or supposed to be based, on justice. 

I have continually advised our people everywhere never to enter into 
any kind of an understanding or agreement, verbal or written, whereby they 
agree with their employers to maintain the price of any article, whether it 
be milk, bread, clothing, coal, oil or anything else. Our work is to get wages, 
hours and working conditions. We have nothing whatever to do with the 
prices obtained by employers for products hauled or delivered. For thirty 
years I have been hammering this home to the minds of our people, and I 
believe I have been somewhat successful, because I know of no instance in 
this country where the contrary prevails or where my advice and direction 
has not been accepted and put into practice. The milk drivers’ officials in 
Chicago have informed me that they have never interferred with or in- 
sinuated in any way, directly or indirectly, what the employers or distrib- 
utors should receive for their milk or other dairy products. If that is true— 
and I believe it is because I know those men—then they have no reason to 
be alarmed. The publicity created by newspapers of course is disturbing, 
but in reality there is no way you can prevent newspapers from issuing 
glaring headlines. In other words, the newspapers must sell their products 
and they have to have exciting headlines. Even if the Milk Drivers were 
guilty of saying, ““We don’t like so and so because he cuts the price of milk’”’ 
—and I repeat, I do not believe they are—there is no danger of them being 
put out of business or being incarcerated in prison. The Government is 
always reasonable, lenient, considerate and very often settles a case of this 
kind by an agreement or an admission on the part of the men that “Well, 
we made a mistake but we will not do so again. We did not know we were 
breaking the law.”’ But I repeat, from all the information I have, the Milk 
Drivers or the Joint Council had nothing to do with the fixing of the 
prices of milk. 

Now then about the price of milk in Chicago, there is no city in the 
country where milk is distributed to the housekeeper or family as cheap as it 
is distributed and sold in the City of Chicago. I am talking now about large 
cities, not about country towns. Then the profits of the industry, as far as 
I can find out from the reports of large corporations in the dairy business, 
are not excessive. As a matter of fact, they are very low. Of course the 
profits may be covered up in many ways, such as deducting for shrinkage 
or replacement of machinery, or for additional enlargements, or enormous 
salaries to management and directors. But I feel that in recent years the 
return for the investors in the large dairies has not been anything to be 
proud of. Again let us remind the government and the public at large that 
there is no more dangerous individual in any business than the chiseler who 
is continually cutting prices. Unless a fair return is obtained on any in- 
vestment, the investment will not be encouraged. Again unless the manage- 
ment is able to earn some profits, wages cannot be paid, and the chiseling 
or cut-rate individual in most instances helps to destroy nearly everv in- 
dustry where decent wages are paid. This was thoroughly exemplified 
when the NRA was in vogue, and it has been repeatedly referred to by the 
heads of the different departments of the present government. Even in the 
face of this chiseling employer, when any employer says, “We are willing 
to pay the wages and grant you the hours of your union and comply with 
every other request as contained in your agreement”—I say when that con- 
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dition is agreed to by even the chiseling or cut-rate employer, we must and 
we always do allow our members to work for such an individual. 

Summing the whole situation up, let me repeat that the government 
has perhaps fifty different investigations either in progress or contemplated 
in different industries and branches of trade; that the government is not 
anxious to find men or corporations guilty of violations of the law; that 
the government and its departments are compelled, when it is called to their 
attention that there are violations of the law, to try to prevent said viola- 
tions; and last, the fact that someone is indicted, as in a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, is not at all extremely serious and nothing to be alarmed 
about and it does not prove guilt. 


TOT OF 


LHE AMERICAN Federation of Labor, as I understand their decision, 
decided to open up negotiations with the CIO and to begin discussion of the 
disagreements exactly where the committee representing both sides left off 
in their last conference last year. 

The CIO in its convention, so we are informed, decided that they would 
meet any honorable proposition towards coming together with the American 
Federation of Labor (or they used some similar language) but they went 
on further to state that unless all those organizations now in the CIO were 
taken back into the A. F. of L. in a body there would be no getting together. 
I hope we have been misinformed but if that procedure obtained it was, in 
my judgment, the wrong attitude to take. The American Federation of 
Labor agreed in the conference of both committees, before the conference 
disbanded, that they would readmit to membership, without any penalty, 
all of the ten or eleven International Unions that had left the American 
Federation of Labor. This would include the Automobile Workers and 
several other organizations. The disagreement arose because the CIO com- 
mittee insisted that all organizations, local and national, that were chartered 
since the separation, be admitted in a body. The Federation could not 
possibly agree to this because it would be in conflict with its own constitu- 
tion, and only a Convention of the American Federation of Labor, could 
change that constitution. At any rate, any side, whether it be the American 
Federation of Labor or the CIO, that says, “We will meet you but before we 
meet you have to agree to a certain proposition,” such procedure is entirely 
wrong. It would be wrong for the Federation to say, “We will not meet you 
unless you agree to our proposition before going into conference.” It is just 
as wrong for the CIO to take such at attitude. If two responsible commit- 
tees, representing and able to speak for their own people and for both sides 
of the question were to meet and open up the controversy, where it had ended 
on the question of admitting all organized CIO members and then in con- 
ference disagreed, it would not be so bad as to say, before they go into a 
conference, “You must agree before we go in.” There is always a chance in 
a conference, by the exchange of opinions, to remove some one of the dis- 
agreements existing or to get nearer together. There would be nothing to 
lose and a possibility of gaining. 

As it looks now, from the information at hand as we are hurrying to the 
Printer, there has not been anything done by the CIO in their convention to 
bring the two great bodies of labor together. What is the answer? Is it con- 
tinued war between the factions of labor? If there are one, two or ten men 
responsible for the continuation of the war, then the curse of millions of suf- 
fering workers will be, as it should be, on their heads. 
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If the leaders of the groups involved, who represent the workers, cannot 
take a lesson from the last general] election then they are willfully blind to 
the serious conditions confronting labor. Progressives and those who have 
championed the cause of labor in the Congress of the United States and the 
Governorships of the several states have been set aside and reactionaries, 
named conservatives, but in truth labor haters, have been elected in their 
places. Two, four or six years at most and all that we have gained in the 
past years of our struggles is liable to be wiped out. All of this is due, not to 
the rank and file, but to the leaders of labor. Perhaps it is not yet too late for 
the multitudes of organized workers to rise up and demand that committees 
be appointed from both sides to bring us together. Perhaps the CIO may 
find some way in which they can set aside their rigid decision, which is that 
the Federation has to accept their terms of peace before entering into a joint 
conference or perhaps the President might find, a man who has shown his 
desire to be helpful to the workers, who might bring some influence to bear 
on those leaders, to the end that they would come together immediately, dis- 
cuss the situation and endeavor to reach an understanding. Even from a 
political standpoint it is necessary and seriously important. The only class 
that has saved the present political set-up in Washington and in many of 
the states, is that of the organized workers and their friends. This, as 
pointed out in another page of this Journal, was demonstrated in New York 
State and in Illinois, where the New Dealers were totally defeated until 
they entered the strongly organized cities of New York and Chicago. 

Perhaps “The darkest hour is that before the dawn” and maybe, after 
all, there may be some way found to save the multitudes of organized 
workers in our country by inspiring the leadership with the real necessity 
of bringing together in the two bodies of organized labor the men and women 
of our country. 


TTF 


Wek, THEY say the CIO Convention has just adjourned as we go to 
press and we are sorry to say, from the information we have, we do not 
believe much has been done towards bringing about a conciliation between 
the two labor organizations, namely the American Federation of Labor and 
the CIO. We have not the minutes nor the proceedings of the Convention 
of the CIO, and we are speaking now only of what we have read in the 
papers. We want to say, however, that the CIO has shown some of us who 
are old timers in the movement a lesson by the establishment of a higher per 
capita tax from their local unions to their national body. The papers state 
that they have established a minimum of 50c per member per capita tax to 
the national body. No organization can function on any less and it should 
be understood right here that the benefits demanded by local unions from 
their International Unions in this modern labor movement cannot be 
granted even by this tax. Our International Union is twenty years behind 
the times with its 30c a month per capita tax. We are required now to main- 
tain offices of advice and council in Washington. We have also been com- 
pelled to double the amount of our former tax to the American Federation of 
Labor. All this expense and many others have been added to the cost of run- 
ning this International Brotherhood of Teamsters since our last Convention. 
Locals can raise their dues when they are in need of additional funds or they 
can assess their membership in the case of emergency. The International 
Union has no power to raise its tax between Conventions and it has never 
levied an assessment on its membership. 














NY MEMBER who goes short in his accounts with the local union has 
in the strict sense of the word and in accordance with our laws, no 
right to be allowed to continue in membership. Sentiment is splendid, but 
it is the curse of good business in our unions. To willfully steal the money 
of a local union is a greater crime than stealing from an individual. If 
men once fall by the wayside and deliberately use funds which do not 
belong to them, you can rest assured there is something weak there and 
they will follow up that practice. In addition to this, in order to set an 
example to other weaker men and to properly discipline and maintain the 
union as it should be in accordance with our laws, sentiment should be 
expunged in dealing with financial wrongdoers within the local. 


TTF 


HRISTMAS will be with you in a few days after you read this. Let 

me give you the same advice I have given you before. If you are going 
to make gifts, as you should to your immediate family or to those in need, 
—buy something useful; don’t buy stuff that is good for nothing. If you 
are in doubt as to what you should give that would be needed and useful, 
give the amount it would cost in money. This, of course, does not apply 
to the children. An overindulgence in sending out unnecessary Christmas 
cards is a weakness that should be overcome. The Christmas card business 
has become a form of racket amongst publishers and dealers, and most of 
them are printed in non-union shops. Send cards to those in your imme- 
diate circle and for whom you have respect and admiration. Read the card 
that you are sending and be positive that you mean the expression con- 
tained in its printed or written message. 


a 

T HE INTERNATIONAL Union desires to express its sincere thanks to 

the Building Trades Council of New Orleans and vicinity for the 
splendid help they have given to Organizer Frank Prohl in getting agree- 
ments with building material employers who employ drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers. We believe it is only just and fair that we should mention 
this particular local Building Trades Council in New Orleans, and we 
want to say that if it comes our way, which it undoubtedly will sometime 
in the future, to reciprocate to the Bulding Trades Council, we shall not 
forget our friends. 
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